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could, renounced much which I wee 
nd wiog your 
senses, that 

ve gone bse in my 
able. This rhetorician 

his firmly cemented edi- 

iy. It seemed to bear itself 

d foundation, and stood, as it 

absolute necessity. Then | 

e what I particularly t; 

wely a piece of art, whose 

sss and decorations served only to de- 
peye; ‘listened willingly to the elo- 
n, who seemed to transfer to himself my 
on my own sorrows; and I should 
ily surrendered myself to bim, if he 
e taker possession of my soul as well 


muerstood OF lea and, i 
by og to my innate 
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s I was 
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‘the meanwhile time passed on, and morning. 
had imperceptibly brightened heaven. 

trembled as 1 looked around, and saw the mag- 
‘nificent colours blending in the east, heralding 
Ihe ascending sun; and at that hour, when the 
shadows stretch themselves out in all their exten- 

}sion, no shelter, no protection was to be discovered 
—and I was bot alone! I looked upon my com- 
panion and again I trembled: it was even the man 
in the grey coat. 

He smiled at 


alarms, and without allowing 
me to ae aw 


my 
began: “ Let us then, as is the 
—— unite our differeat advan- 
tages fora while: we have always time to sepa*. 
rate. Tlie road along-side the mountain, if you 
have not already thought about it, is the only one 
which you can prudently take. You dare not 
avannd into the valley ; and over the hill you will 
hardly think of per ‘as it Would lead you 
whence you came; and the road in which you are 
is just mine. I see the uprisiog sun makes you 
! le: I will lend oe yoor shadow while we. 
pow together, and this may induce you to bear 
my being near to you. Your Bendel is no longer 
with you, but T will do you good service. You 
do not love me: J am sorry for it; but you may 
make use of me notwithstanding. The devil is 
not so black as he isrepresented. Yesterday you 
vexed me, ‘tis true, bat I will bear you no grudge 
to-day. I have shortened your way thus far, as 
you must yourself confess; now take your shadow 
on trial again.” : 
The sun had arisen; travellers were approach-. 
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p- jing us on the road, and, in spite of an. internal 


how, in a sort of 
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soliloquy, for I was only a/tion upon that of 
ry Rod 


hearer. ; 
He pafolded his views of life'and the world, | 
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'|repugnance, I accepted his offer. He smiled, aud 
let my shaboe fall’on the ground ; jt took its sta- 
‘my horse, and cheerfully moved 
« My) was in a strange mood, I 
by ly of country- e, who were 
pec fly ig ofirre Took t me. “8 § bes 
cred as for a wea ooki an. e 
her, and ‘looked "iside with oi er eyes aod 
ihe ‘ftom we bars, op what was once 
iy shadow; but which I had now borrowed from 
r, aye, from an enemy. 
ne lessly by my side, and whistled 
} ‘J, our seback. A eee 
seizes Was too great; | hastily 
Rimes the velit; Greys Ncl wpare Tate the horse, 
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and thus went off at full speed through a cross 
road. I could not elope with the shadow, it 
slipped away when. the horse started, and waited 
on the road for its lawful owner. I was obliged 
to turn round, ashamed ; the man, in the gray coat, 
as he unconcernedly finished his tune, began to 
laugh at me, and fixing the shadow again in its 
place, informed me it would only stick to me, and 
remain with me, when I had properly and law- 
fully become possessed of it, “I bold you fast,” 
he cried, “ fast attached to the shadow: you can- 
not escape from me. A wealthy man, like you, 
may want a shadow, likely enough—and you are 
only to blame for not having earlier looked into 
the matter.” 

I continued my journey an the same road ax 

fore. I possessed all the comforts of life, all ite: 
luxuries. I could move about freely and easily ; 
and I possessed a shadow too, thongh but a bor- 
rowed one, and | imposed that reverence every 
where which wealth commands; but death was 
at my heart. My marvellous conductor, who re- 
presented himself to be the unworthy slave of the 
richest man in the world, had extraordinary readi- 
ness as a servant, was exceedingly dexterous and 
clever, the very model of a valet for a wealthy 
gentleman ; but he never separated himself from 
my side, and incessantly plagued me, exhibiting 
the greatest aseurance io order that I should con- 
clude the bargain with him respecting the shadow, 
if it were oniy to get rid of him, He was as 
troublesome as hateful to me; I always stood in 
awe of him. I had made niyself dependent on 
him, I was still in his power, and he had again 
driven me into the vanities of the world which [ 
had abandoned: I was compelled to allow to his 
eloquence full mastery over me, and.almost felt 
he was in the right. A wealthy man ought to 
have a shadow in the world; and so long.as I 
wished to occupy that station which he had in- 
duced me to fill, there was only one outlet for me. 
Bat on this | determined—having sacrificed my 
love, and made my existence a curse, I would not 
transfer my soul to. this being-—no, not for all the 
shadows in the world; but I knew not how it 
would end, 

One day we were sitting before a cave which 
the teavellars who had to cross the mountain were 
accustomed to visit. There the noise was heard 
of subferraneous streams roaring from unmeasur- 
able deeps; and the stone that was thrown into 
the abyss seemed in its echoing fall to find no 
bottom. Ele depicted to me, as he had often done, 
with @ luxuriant fancy, and in the glowing charms 
of the brightest colouring, careful and detailed 
pictures of the brilliant figure I might make in the 
world by means of my purse, if I had only my 
shadow again in my possession. My elbows were 


ba ear on qo while I covered my face 
with my hands, Ji 


stening to the.evil one, my heart 

twice rent between temptation and my own ear- 
nest will. Such internal discord { could no longer 
endure, and the decisive struggle began. 
“You seem to forget, good sir, that | have only 
allowed you to remain in my company. on certain 
conditions, and that I retained for myself my un- 
Testrained liberty."—“If you order.mea | shall 
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move off:” the threat was one to which he was 
accustomed.—I ceased: he sat himself quietly 
down, and began to roll up my shadow. I grew 
pale, but { stood dumb while he did so, There 
was a long silence. He thus broke it: 

“You cannot endure me, sir! you hate me—I 
know it: but why do you hate me? Is it because, 
when you attacked me on the highway, you 
attempted to steal my charm by force: or is it be- 
cause you endeavoured fraudulently to get pos- 
sessed of my property, the shadow, which had 
been confided to your simple honour? For my- 
self, I do not hate you for that; it is quite natural 
you should seek to turn your advantages, your 
cunning, your strength to good account. That 
you have the most rigid principles, and are honesty 
itself, is a hobby-horse belief of your own, to 
which I can have no objection. My notions are 
not so strict as yours: I only act according to your 
notions. But dia I ever attempt to strangle you 
in order to possess your valuable soul, to which I 
really have a great yey Have I, for the sake 
of my bartered purse, let loose a servant upon you, 
and endeavoured to run away with it?” I could 
answer nothing to all this ;—and he cuotinued.— 
“ Well then, sir, well! You cannot endure me— 
I understand it, and am not displeased with you 
for that. It is clear we must part, and you really 
are become very tedious to me; but, to get rid of 
my perplexing presence altogether for the future, 
[ will give you a piece of advice—buy the thing 
of me!” Iheld out the purse to him. “ At the 
price ?”—“ No!"—I sighed deeply, and began 
again.—“ Well, then, | insist upon it we must 

art,—do not stop up my way any longer tn a 
ae which is wide leone for both of us.” He 
smiled, and replied: —“I go, sir; but I will first 
itistruct you how to sammon me, when you wish 
for the presence of your most humble slave: you 
only need to shake your purse, that its exhaustless 
pieces may tinkle, the sound will draw me in- 
stantly to you, Every body in this world thioks 
of his own interests ; you see I was also attending 
to yours—for I gave you spontaneously a new 
power.—Excellent purse! and even if the moths 
had devoured your shadow, there would be a 
strong bond of union between us. But enough— 
you possess me while you possess my gold; 
however distant, command your servant—you 
know I am always ready to do honour to my 
friends, and that I have for the wealthy an es- 
pecial regard; that you yourself have seen—bat 
as for your shadow, sir, allow me to assure you, 
your shadow will never be yours but on one con- 
ditions” 

Visions of old time floated in my soul. I in- 
quired hastily: “Did Mr. Jones give you bis sig- 
nature?” He smiled:—“ With so good a friend 
it was not necessary.”—-“ Where is he—where ? 
By heaven I will know!” He put his hand 
slowly into his pocket, and drew out by the hair 
the pale and ghastly form of Thomas Jones. Its 
blue and deadly lips trembled with the dreadful 
words: “ Justo judicio Dei Judicatus sum, Justo 
judicio Dei condemnatus sum.” 1 was horror- 
struck—I dashed the clinking purse hastily into 
the abyss, aud uttered these last words, “Ff econ- 
jare thee, in the name of God, monster, begone, 
and never again appear before these eyes.” He 
rose up with a gloomy frown, and vanished in- 
stantaneously behind the dark masses of rocks 
which surround that wild and savage place. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I sat there shadowless and pennyless: but a 
heavy weight had been eBhersaby go. my bosom, 
and | was calm. Had I not lost my love, or had 
that loss left me free from self-reproach, I believe 
I might have been happy; but | knew not what 
steps I should take. I searched my pockets, and 
found that a few pieces of gold remained to me: I 
counted them smilingly. 1 had: left my horse at 
the ina below. I was ashamed to return there, at 





least till the setting of the sun—and the sum was 
high in the heavens. 1 laid myself down im the 
ar 3 of a neighbouring tree, and: fell quietly 
asieep. °F 

The sweetest images danced cheerfully around 
me in my delightful dreams. Mina, crowned 
with a garland of flowers, hovered. over me, and 
cheered me with an affectionate sniile. The 
noble Bendel was there too weaving a flowery 
wreath, and approaching me witha frend 
greeting. Many others were also there, an 
among them methought | saw even thee, Cha- 
misso, in the distant crowd. A bright light 
shone, but there were no shadows; and, what 
was more singular, all appeared happy. Flowers 
and songs, and love and joy, noc 28 groves of 
palms. 1 could hardly realize, understand, or 


point out the flitting, swiftly dispersed, and lovely |. 


forms; but I enjoyed such visions, I would fain 
not awake—but | awoke,—though I kept my eyes 
closed, that the zune dreams might play a 
li.tle longer round my soul. 

But | opened my eyes at last—the sun was in 
the heavens, but inthe east; I had slept through 
the night. I took this“Tor a sign that 1 ought not 
to return to the ino. I willingly abandoned that 
which I had so lately left there, and determined 
to take a by-road on foot, which led through the 
forest.girded base of the hill, leaving it to fate to 
determine what might be my lot. I looked not 
back; I thought not even of applying to Bendel 
whom { had left in wealth behind me, which I 
might so easily have done. I began to consider 
what pew character I should assume in the world. 
My appearance was vety unpretending: I wore an 
old black coat, which I had formerly worn in Ber- 
lin, and which, I know not how, | had taken for 
this journey. [ had only a travelling-cap on m 
head, and a pair of worn-out boots on my feet. 
rose up, cat a knobbed stick from the spot asa 
sort of memento, and began my wanderings. 

I overtook an old peasant in the wood, who 
— me with great kindness, and with whom 

-entered into conversation, I first inquired, like 
a curious traveller, about the road, theo about the 
neighbourhood and its inhabitants, the productions 
of the mountain, aod such matiers. He answered 
my enquiries talkatively and sensibly. We came 
to the bed of a mountain-stream, which had spread 
its devastations over a wide part of the forest. | 
shuddered inwardly before the wide sunny place, 
and let the countryman precede me. He howevet 
stood still in the middle of this frightful spot, and 
turned round towards me, in order to give me the 
history of the overflow. He soon observed what 
was wanting to me, and stopped in the middle of 
his nartative to say: “ But how is this—the gen- 
tleman has got no shadow!” “ Alas! alas!” I 
replied with a sigh, “1 bad a long and dreadful 
illness, and Jost my hait; my nails, and my 
shadow! Look, father, it my time of life, my 
hair, which has grown again, quite white, my 
nails sadly short, and my shadow is not yet spring- 
ing forth.” “Aye! aye,” said the old man, sha- 
king his head, “no shadow! that’s odd—the gen- 
tleman must have had a sad illness!” But he did 
not go on with his story, and at the next cross-path 

glided away from me without saying a word. 
Bitter tears trembled again on my cheexs—all my 
serenity was gone. 5 MEARE. Shy 

With a heavy heart I moved forwards, and. 
sought the society of man no longer. I concealed 
myself ia the thickest of the forest, and was often. 
obliged to wait for hours in order to get over 
sunny spots, even where no human eye forbad my 
progress; in the evening | sought a retreat ip the 
villages. At last £ bent on, ot ley towards a 
mine in the mountain, where I hoped to find em-. 
ployment under arpund ‘my situ 
ation required me even to age my daily bread, 
I clearly perceived nothiog + the ayoat Ta rious | 
toil would be any protection from my convulsive 
thoughts. ee yf 





for besides that my situ- | 





way set at the cost of my boots, whose soles 
‘were made to suit Count tg eg ky aoa, 
footmap: I soon walked on feet, an 
was obliged w procure another pair of boots. 
The next morning’ sivas earnestly to this 
affair in a village, where a fair was held, and 
where old and new boots were exposed in a shop 
for sale. L selected and bargained fora time. 
I was obliged to abandon a new pair which I 
wished. to possess—I,was frightened by the ex- 
travagdnt price, and satisfied myself, therefore, 
with old ones, which were yet and s 4 
and which the fair and light-haired shop-boy han 
ed to me for my ready cash with a smile, while 
he wished me a prosperous j 'y. i pos. theme 
on immediately, and went away through a door 
which lay to the north. :, ' 

I was lost in my own thoughts, and hardly ob- 
served where T put my foot—for f was still plan- 
niog about the nine, whither Phoped to arrive by 
the -evesing, and hardly knew. bow IL . shoald 
manage to introduce myself there. I had not ad- 
vaneed two hundred paces ere I discovered that I 
had lost my way; I looked round, and found my- 
self:in au antique and desert wood of firs, to the 
roots of which it appeared the axe had never been 
laid. I still hastened onwards a few steps, and 
perceived I was among dreary rocks, surrounded 
only by moss and*stones, between which lay 
piles of snow and ice, The wind was extremely 
cold, and when I looked round the forest had 
wholly disappeared. Yet a few paces forward, 
the stillness of death possessed me—the ice on 
which I stood stretched boundlessly before me-—a 
dark mist hung over it—the red sun looked from 
‘the edge of the horizon. The cold was intoler- 
able—t knew not how it had happened, but the 
Banambing frost forced me to accelerate my steps. 
I heard the roar of distant waters—another be- 
wildered step, aid I was’ on the ice-borders of the 
ocean. Countless herds of seals dashed splash- 
ing into the stream. I follewed the sea-shore, 
and saw again caked rocks, land—forests of 
birch and pine-trees. I moved forwards for a few 
mioutes—it was burning hot—around me were 
tage | cultivated rice-fie 8 panes, toutberry trees, 
in whose shadow I sat down, and lvoking at my 
watch, found it was less than a qaarter of an hour 
since I left the village.—TI fancied 1, was dreaming 
—I bit my tongue to awake myself, and I was 
aroused most thoroughly, I closed my eyes in 
order to assemble my thoaghts. lL heard strange 
nasal sounds—I looked around ;—two Chinese, 
whose Asiatic countenances I could not mistake, 
were saluting me according to the custom of their 
country, aod in their own langnage} I arose, and 
walked back two steps. I saw no : 
the landscape was wholly changed ;—trees and 
woods bad succeeded to the rice-fields. 1 looked 
pensively on the trees aad. plants which were 
iround me, aod saw that Avy, Mate the. produc- 





















tions of South-eastarn Asia. wen towards a 
tree—and all was again changed—I walked for- 
wards like a drilled recruit, with slow paces: 
Wonderful varieties of countries, fields, meadows 

mountains, wastes, and sandy deserts along 
‘before my astounded sight; dot I had the 
seven-league boots on my legs. tk 
st CHAPTER: X. 

| J fell down, on my knees in speechless devotion 

and hed teats aeteed “my fyture destiny 
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I-rose ‘up hastily;\in order: that. £ mi by a 
canines take possession of the field ah Ss 
I wished to make -my-harvest. I stood upon the. 
mountains of Fhibet; and the sun, which bed risen 
a. few hours before, was now sinking in the eveo- 
ing sky. 1 journeyed: from the east towards the 
west of Asia, overtaking the sua in his progress, 
and passed the: boundaries.of Africa. 1 looked 
round with great euriosity; aod:erossed it in all 
directions.. As Iglanced over-the old pyramids 
and: temples of eves L observed in. the deserts 
near the hund ted Thebes, the caverns once 
eceupied by Christian anchorites—instantly it ec- 
cutred impressively and distinctly to me—there is 
thy. abode.—I chose one of the most concealed, 
which was at the same time roomy, convenient, 
and inaccessible to the jackalls, for my: future 
dweHing, and moved forward with my staff. » 
» I passed into Kurope by the Pillars of Hercules, 
and, after I had taken a rapid survey of its south- 
ern and northern, provinces, I hastened to 
Asia, and thence over the polar to Green- 
land and America. Ira dt both parts 
of that continent, and the winter which had begun 
to reiga in the south, now drove me quickly back 
northwards from Cape Horn. : 

‘I lingered till. the day dawned in eastern Asia, 
and after a short repose again entered on my wan- 
derings. 1 followed the chains. of mountains, 
some of the highestelevations known ip our globe, 
through the two Americas. ‘I ‘trod ‘slowly and 
prudently from height to height, now over flaming 
voleanos, and now over snowy cupolas. I was 
often almost breathless with weariness, but | 
reached the Eliag mountain and sprang to Asia 
across Behring’s Straits. 1 -pursaed the western 
coast in its numerous. windings, and endeavoured 
to ascertain by special observation which of the 
islands in the neighbourhood were. accessible to 
me. From the Malacca peninsula my boots took 
me to Sumatra, Java, Balli, and Lamboe. I en- 
deavoured, often with peril, and always in vain, 
to find a northwest e over the inlets and the 
rocks with which the ocean is stadded, to Borneo 
and thé other islands of the Eastern Archipelago 
—but I was obliged ‘to abandon the 
down at last on the farthest verge of Lamboc, and 
terning my eyes to the south and east, I wept as 
if within the grates of a ; that I could pro- 
ceed no ‘farther: New Holland; that extraordinary 


country so essentially necessary to ahderstanding 
the phlowph + of the earth, and ‘its san-embroi- 
deréd dress, fe afr and the animal world; 
With its Zoophyte islands, 
were interdicted ta me; and thus every thing on 
which I would have gathered together and erected 
my hopes was condemned to be left a mere frag- 
ment, even if its vety origin. O, my Adalbert! 
such is the reward for all'thé labours of man ! 
“In the cbtdest’ winter of the southerm heniis- 
phere have I stood on Cape Horn, meditating on 
; dred: or th * which di- 
vided me from New Holland.and Van Diemen’s 
Land—careless about the means of returning, and 
indifferentevet though thet frightful land: ld 
lie over me like the cover of my bier. 1 attempted 
to cross the pret gieciers towards the west, and, 
with foolishly daring yet desponding steps, to pass 
upon the floating»iee, braving the frost and the 
waves —in vain—I have never yet been in New 
Holland. I returned again. to boe—again | 
sat myself on the outer: verge—my idce turned to 
pen and east, and wept again—as if at the 
@ irén-window of my prison. 


iw of 'm "i 
“F ros tlast'from this spot, and with a de- 
(oF beart fourseyed to the faterioe-ot ‘Asia, 1 
jastened onwards, perceiving the day-break to- 
wards the west, and at night teached my before: 
es U tad taken, some repo, and ibe 


ait ted. wped: upon Burope, my’ 
wf ad Sine wpe, Biot 


Serle ie ree ent egnerel| 
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# shoes, for I had discovered that, Sewever Weed 


hope.—I sat} 


venient it might be, there was no way of shorten- 
ing my. pace in order tomove conveniently in m 
immediate neighbourhood, except by drawing 
my boots.. A pair of slippers, however, produced 
the svished-for effect, and heaceforward f always 
}) took care to be provided with a couple of pair,— 
asl often threw. one pair away if I bad not time 
to fay.hold of them, when she, onch of lions, 
men, or hygwoas interrupted m nising, My 
excellent watch was an admirable chronometer to 
me for the short peridd of my peregrinations ;— 
but.1 required..a sextant,—some philosophical in- 
struments, and books. 

In. erder to obtain all these things I made some 
tedious journeys to London and Paris, which were 
both overshadowed by friendly fogs. As I had 
exhausted the remainder of, my. magic gold, [ 
brought with me some easily obtained. African 
elephants’ teeth for the purposes of ‘payment, 
theugh I was obliged. to choose the smallest 





orth | among them, that,they might not be too much for 


my strengh. It was soon supplied and stocked 
withevery thing I required, and began my new 
of life as a retired philosopher. 

I journeyed over. the east;—now measuring its 
mountains—now the temperature oi its streams— 
and of its\airj;—now obsetving its animals—now 
examining its plants, | hastened from the Equa- 

tor tothe pole—from one world to another—com- 

paring experience with experience. The eggs of 
the African ostrich, or the northern sea-fowi, and 
fruits, especially tropice! palms and bananas, were 
my usual refreshments. Instead of my departed 
fortune l-enjoyed my Nicetiana—it served instead 
of the good opinion of mankind,—and then my 
affections—i bad the love of a little dog, that 
watched my Theban-cave, and when I returned 
to it laden with new treasures, sprang forwards to 
meet me, making me feel the spirit of ‘humanity 
within me, and.that I was not quite alone on the 
earth., But, notwithstanding this, calamity was 
yet.to, drive me back to the hauuts of men! 


a 


CHAPTER XI. 


Once, being on the northern coast, having 

drawn on my boots while 1 way gathering to- 
gether my ‘straggling planis and. sea-weeds, a 
white bear approached unawares the verge of the 
rock on which I stood. 1 wished tothrow off my 
slippers and just move to an adjacent island, 
which I expected to reach, over a rock whose head 
towered above the waves. With one foot | reached 
the rock; I stretched out the other and fell into 
the sea: I had not observed thatuny foot was only 
half-released from the slipper. 

Overpowered by the tremendous cold, I bad the 
greatest difficulty ‘in rescuing my life from this 
peril: but as soon as [ reactied the land, | hurried 
off to the wastes of “.ybia to dry myself there in 
the sun. I-bad, however, scatcely set‘out, er? the 
burning heat so oppressed my head, that I reeled 
back again to the north very ill. I sought relief 
in rapid movements; and with uncertain and har- 
ried steps'I hastened from ‘the west to the east, 
and from the east to the west. -1 placed myself 
in the most rapid vicissitudes of day and night; 
now io the beats of summer, and now in the win- 
ter’s colds ; 

I know not how long I thus: wandered over the 


earth. A burning fever glowed through my veins, 
and with dreadful agony 1 perceived my intellects 
abandoning me. isfortune would have it that 


I should carelesely tread oa a traveller’s heel; I 
must have hart him, for I received:a violent blow, 
I red, and fell. cate 
‘hea l recovered my senses I was comfortably 
stretehed on an excelleat bed, which stood among 
many others in ‘a roomy and handsome apartment. 
mebody was sitting aeat'my pillow; many per 
: “from one bed 


Bo 
spree ‘ball 
ran “They sted before mt 





the subject: of conversation. ‘They called 
me Number, Twelves aud on the wall at the foot 





of my bed, that number certainly stood—it was no 
iljusion, for I could read it most distinetly: there 
wasa black marble slab, on which was inscribed 
in large golden letters, my name, 


PETER SCHLEMIHAL, 


quite correctly written. On the slab, and under 
my name, were two lines of letters, but | was too 
weak to connect them, and closed my eyes again. 

I heard something of which Peter Schlemib! 
was the subject, loudly and distinctly uttered, but 
I could not colleet the meaning. 1 saw a friendly 
man and a beautiful woman in black apparel, 
standing before my bed. Their forms were not 
strangers to me, though I could not recognise them. 

Some time passed by, and [ gradually gathered 
strength. I was called No. 12, and No. 12, by 
virtue of his long beard, passed off for a Jew, but 
was not the less attended to on that account. No- 
body seemed to notice that he had no shadow. 
My boots were, as I was assured, to be found, 
with every thing else that bad been discovered 
with me, in good and safe keeping, and ready to 
be delivered to me on my recovery. The place 
in which I lay ill was called the Schlemihlium ; 


and there was a daily exhortation to pray for Peter * 


Schlemibl, as the founder and benefactor of the 
hospital. The friendly man whom I had seen at 
my bedside was Bendel; the lovely woman was 
Mina. 

I lived peaceably in the Schlemihlium quite un- 
known ; but | discovered that 1 was in Bendel’s 
native place, and that he had built this hospital 
with the remainder of my once unhallowed gold. 
The unfortunate blessed me. daily, for he had 
built it in my name, and conducted it wholly under 
his own inspection. Mina was a widow: an un- 
lucky criminal! process had cost Mr. Rascal his 
life, and taken from her the greater part of her 
property, Her parents were no more. She dwelt 
here like a pious widow, and dedicated herself to 
works of charity. ' 

She was once conversing with Mr. Bendel 
near the bed No. 12.—“ Why, noble woman, ex- 
pose yoeeney'te the bad air which is so prevalent 
here? is your fate then so dreary that you long 
for death ?’—“ No, Mr. Bendel, since 1 have 


dreamt out my long dreams, and my inner-self 


was awakened, all is well—death is neither the 
object of my hopes nor fears. Since then, | think 
calmly of the past and of the future. And you— 
do you not yet serve. your master and friend in 
this godlike manner, with sweet and silent sa‘is- 
faction ?’—*“ Yes, noble woman—God be praised! 
Ours has been a marvellous destiny. From our 
full cups we have thoughtlessly drank much joy 
and much bitter sorrow :—’tis empty now. Hith- 
erto we have only had a trial; now, with prudent 
solicitude, we wait for the real. introduction to 
substantial things. Far different is the true be- 
ginning; but who would play over again the early 
game of life; though it is a blessing, on the whole, 
to have lived? I am supported hy the conviction 
that our old friend is better provided for now than 
then.” “I feel it. too,” answered the lovely wi- 
dow, and they left me. 

This conversation had produced a deep impres- 
sion within me; but I doubted in my mind, if I 
should discover, or set out unknown from thence. 
I decided, however; I ordered paper and pencil to 
be brought to me, and wrote these words: 

“Your old friend too is better provided for than 
formerly, and if he do penance it is the penance 
of reconciliation.” 

On this, finding myself better, I desired to dress 
myself. The keys were deposited on the little 
trank which stood close to my bed. I found in it 
every thing that belonged to me: I put on my 
clothes; hung over my black coat my botanical 
ease, where | found again with transport, my 
northern plants. I dréw on my boots, laid the 
note which I had written on my bed, and when 
the door opened, was far on my way towards 
Thebes. 
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A long time ago, as I was tracing back my way 
homewards along the Syrian coast, the last time 
I had wandered from my dwelling, | saw my poor 
Figaro approaching me. This charmiog spaniel 
seemed to wish to follow the steps of his master 
whom he must have so long waited for. 1 stoo 
still and called him to me. He sprang: barkiog 
towards me, with a thousand striking expressions 
of his inaocent and extravagant joy. I took bim 
under my arm, for in truth he could not follow 
me, and brought him with me safely home: 

I found every thing thus in order, and returned 
again, as my strength returned, to my former en- 
gagements and habits of life. And now fora 
whole twelvemonth [ have refrained from expos- 
ing myself to the unbearable winter’s cold. 

And thus, my beloved Chamisso—thus do I yet 
live. My boots have not lost their virtues as the 
very learned tome of Tieckius, De rebue gestis 
Pollicilli, gave me reason to apprehend. lis 
power is unbroken: but my strength is failing, 
though I have confidence | have — them to 
their end, and not fruitlessly. I have learned 
more profoundly than any man before me, every 
thing respecting the earth: its figure, heights, 
temperature; its atmosphere in all its changes ; 
the appearances of its magnetic strength—its pro- 
ductions, especially of the vegetable world; all 
in every part whither my boots would earry me. 
I have published the facts, clearly arranged, with 
all possible accuracy, in different works, with my 
ideas and conclusions set down im various trea- 
tises. I have established the geography of interior 
Africa and of the North Pole,—of internal Asia 
and its eastern coasts. My Historia sterpinm 
plantarum utriusque orbis bes appeared, beiag 
bat a large fragment of my Flora universalie 
terre, and a companion to my Systema nature. 
In that [ believe I have not only increased the 
number of known species more than a third (mo- 
derately speaking), but have thrown some light on 
the general system of nature, and the geography 
of plants. I am now basily engaged with my 
Fauna. I will take care before my death that my 
MSS. be disposed in the Berlin University. 

And you, my beloved Chamisso, you have I 
chosen for the keeper of my marvellous history, 
which, when I shall have vanished from the earth, 
may tend to the improvement of many of its inha- 
bitants. But, my friend, while you live among 
mankind, learn shove all things first to reverence 
your shadow, aid next your money. [f you will 
only live for Chamisso and his better self, you 
need no counsel of mine. 





ROAMINGS IN ROME. 
A RECONTRE IN ST, PETER’S. 


We repair frequently to St. Peter’s, and always 
find there something we had not sufficiently ex- 
amined, uaderstood, or admired ; but more motives 
than one conduct the stranger oftener than else- 
where through the long and always damp and 
dirty street which leads thither. One meets all 
one’s friends in St. Peter's, which, in doubtful 
and chilly weather, is the best walk im all the 
world: paee the church four times up, and four 
times down, and you have almost done your mile. 
( The chureh is 609 feet, and a mile is 1760 yards.) 
The gilt Barberine bees accordingly swarm not 
more thickly oa its roof above than do the restless 
English on the pavement below. On. this same 
pavement we met a stranger, and the reader shall 
kaow him—whether he would wish to prosecate 
the acquaintance must depead.on himself, There 
is a little old maa, one of the vergers, with: whom 
we always stay to exchange a word—for instance, 
“How is it you are always so warm and com- 
fortable in St. Petec’s?” trying the tem 
for the first time with the thermometer, which in- 
dicated 63 Fahrenheit, (we: have found it since 
59°.) He was proceeding to explain haw’ th¢ 





opened windows received the warm air of sum- | 








































dered on the ‘ptivileges and efficacy 
mer into the bosom of the«cburch, and kept it for Splaevenneete the eye of the Creator; and there- 
winter consumption, whew a man crosséd ‘our | fore looks out for young maidens is hiss 
path, who, in. passing, saluted the official as an | hood. “A Greek after thie very rencontre, he paid 
acquaintance. “Do you'know that mao?” said | five-young girls for the:benefit oftheir prayers in 
the verger, fixing, by his manner, our attention om | favour of two men who were about to come inte 
the stranger—" No; who is n?—* 2 Ministro fre tg aod i 


di Giustizia?”—“ What! that respectable — 
person with earr carrying’ an umbrella, a 

now on his knees before St. Peter—the execu- 
tioner pena Sicuro! ye why mg wee (we 
doubt if the composers 1 . will approve 
of the title,) Maestro Tita, he told ns, was the sou 
of a German widow in teduced cirdumstances, 
and was, they say, sold by his mother to the fur- 
met incumbent, who had no children’of his own, 
and wanted a promising apprentice and’ succes- 
sor. The crown pieces were aecepted, and the 
Camera Apostolica ratified the bargain. “ But an 
honest man is he nostro carnefice.” Meati- 
while the loathed functionary had Tisen from his 
short prayer, and was in the act to kiss the bronze 
foot of St. Peter: he had seareely passed’ the 
sleeve of his blue paletol over the metal, salated 
it reverently with his lips, and compressed his 
forehead against it—all which is matter of ritual 


—when a restic group, little guessing after whom 
they came, pressed forward to perform the same | Age me rat 
ceremony ;—it was a labouring man, with his wife, | mon and familias oecurrences,) and which, if 2 
their grown-up child, and a younger brother, | be acted will make Maestto’ Tita’s trade 
whom they were obliged to lift, and when the in- | more gainful than iit has been.~-Blarkwood's Ma- 
fant’s mouth was brought elose to the cold bronze, | gazine, act Ce phere 
ia — of being comforted, it screamed and] -! TH ir 

—— mee wt eg teat — St. — a ae tee 
toe befure it wou satisfied; dori i oie tet aim en ipo! ee 
proceedings the formidable man w on, ond GEMS OF AMERICAN POETRY. 
we owed up our inquiries, an oé¢casion nave mete by thy Fo% 
which might never oecur opaia} indeed, we hap- RETROSPECTION. | eet 2 
pened just then to recollect the visit related so of viikGrINTA.’ 
graphically, wethink-by Victor 


«BY THE HON. ST/ GrORGR roc EH; 
Sxod west 5 apt ORR te MEN aot etd 
Dery of me Fomth yorare glidedaway; .. .; 


Brel y fee ireienah 


ia the Rue de Temple, with pretty 
the wiadow, & cnet ev ee books in the draw- 


ing-room, (an executioner’s drawing-room!) aod your keen sight is no more; 
a well-dressed amiable lookiog da scbter re exe~- ceairouth fr ' dercowed alt eer; 
cutioner's daughter!) playing the Barbiere. Is my youth ! all your, yigour.is, gone 5... 
he matried? as if we were anxious about his pos- | Thoughts of my youth!. your.gay visions. are. 
terity! What on earth possesses onetoaskench | own; | Rimocy He teat ins 


questions? bat curiosity at seh a  tencontre 
under the dome of St. . was irresistible. 
“He is married! and hag thtee gitls and a boy all 


I a 
rowa up,” said our friend of the aisles. “ Good- 


FS atl my Jom t, jarory Lg obeainy +h 
















ooking?” One, he told as, bad’a beautiful: neck | Cheeks of my youth! hathed in jears have ye been; 
and #, and was still zitella. ‘A second | Thoughts of my you yuna led me Nee kat 
had been off with a dower of three thou: | Strength of my youth! why lament your decay ? 
sand scudi—the price of hlood+which | the hus rip! jeer pat Pg shi Sine ay 
band had dissipated, and compelled her to seek agate ds Se Ye will shortly bikdy 
auew the protection of the paternal roofi “And Pains: ‘my age! yet. ue ei Pret 
the boy ?* why, the boy, mot liking the father’s pitt wy aig ue wisdom deli mee 
trade, had been ’prenticed to a shoemaker, and | Eyes of-my age! be religion y: bess 
was now @ calzolaro and a g like any Tt ; 


other shoemaker. His house was hard by,-at the 
Porta Angelica, numero somethi for we did 
not note dowa the address-—~e. 0 piano, But 



























Master Tiua’s walke.are scourntaly civcamsesibed ; fame aplet 
nena tes sate aot > 
whic nor ‘por be seen npr ae 
beyond Ragen ® 9° 94 


os : — of what Sth aro the 
rgo, vader pein-of what might'readily 
to him; for his face is ses! Ap insowes hed. es 


manes of his victims wou y find. Civttina — 
to have him op the side.of the river: Some Mk BD Lisa idee 
particulars, grata added, concerting this| . as Te Lis teatind hice wd 
object of every body's : : id be in the hands. ¢ 
He comes every’ day for more. intéres 








